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WORLD  WOOL  PRODUCTION  1946  AND  PRELIMINARr  1947 


World  -wool  production  is  now  at  the  lowest  level  since  1935.    Stocks  of  wool  which 
accumulated  during  the  war,  hov^ever,  are  still  unusually  large  although  about  10 
percent  less  than  a  year  ago. 

Output  fell  to  3,670  million  pounds  in  1947,  according  to  preliminary  estimates 
which  is  2  percent  beloxir  1946  and  6  percent  below  the  average  for  the  years 
1936-40.    Production  is  now  about  on  a  level  with  the  1931-3-5  period.  Approxi- 
mately 7S  percent  of  the  vrarld  total  or  2,850  million  pounas  in  1947  is  apparel 
T\''ool,  the  remainder  being  carpet  type  wool.    Uncertainty  concerning  future  wool 
prices  in  the  United  States,  exceedingly  unfavorable  T^reather  in  the  United  King- 
dom, and  drought  effects    in  important  Southern  Hemisphere  producing  countries 
are  mainly  responsible  for  the  expected  decline  in  1947. 

Wool  is  groxvn  on  every  Continent  and  production  follov/s  closely  the  trend  in  sheep 
numbers  l/i,  but  the  quality  and  the  yield  per  fleece  varies,  depending  on  the 
breed  of  sheep  and  vreather  and  feed  conditions  during  the  grox'^ing  period.  The 
wool-surplus-producing  Continents  are:    Oceania,  South  America,  Africa  and  Asia, 
The  highly  industrialized  Cont'inents  of  North  Am.erica  and  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  deficit  areas. 


TABLE  I.  World  Wool  Production  and  its  Distribution 
in  the  Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres.  1931  -  1947 


1/ 


Year 


Southern  :  Northern  : 
H  em.  i  s  ph  e  r  e :  H  em  i  s  ph.  e  r  e ; 


World 


Year 


:  Southern  :  Northern  : 
; Hemisphere; Hemisphere : 


w'orld 


1931 
1932 

1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
193s 
1939 


Million  Founds 


Million  Pounds 


2,140 
2,230 
2,130 
2,06d 
2,090 
2,140 
2,130 
2,130 
2,360 


1,5S0 
1,500 
1,500 
1,480 
1,510 
1,550 
1,640 
1,710 
1,710 


3,720 
3,730 
3,630 
3,540 
3,600 
3,690 
3,770 
3,890 
4,070 


1940 
1941 
1942 

1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


:  2,450 

:    1,730  ; 

:  2,480 

:    1,720  : 

:  2,480 

1,680  : 

;  2,520 
:    2,390  ; 

1,620  : 
1,550  : 

:  2,290 

1,490  : 

:    2,270  : 
:     2,250  : 

1,460 

1,420  : 

4,180 
4,200 
4,160 
4,140 
3,940 
3,780 
3,730 
3,670 


1/  Rounded  to  tens  of  millions. 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,    Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of 
official  statistics  of  foreign  governm.ents,  reports  of  United  States  foreign 
service  officers,  results  of  office  research  and  other  information. 


1/  See  FIZ  6-47.  Hay  12.  1947.  MorlA  Sh~ep  Num.bers  in  1946  and  1947. 
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V/orld  production  began  to  increase  follov/ing  the  declaration  of  war  in  Surope  and 
reached  an  all  time  peak  of  4,200  raillion  pounds  in  1941.    -It  continued  at  a  high 
level  tnrough  1943  and  then  began  to  decline.     The  wartL^ie  increase  was  chiefly 
in  the  United  States  and  in  the  important  surplus  producing  countries  of  the 
Soi;thern  Hemisphere,  and  v:as  in  response  to  high  prices  for  v:ool  and  neat. 

The  decline  which  began  in  1943  v^as  due  to  several  factors.     Increased  costs  of  pro 
duction,  hi/rher  returns  from  other  fanri.  products  than  for  wool  and  threatening 
surpluses  of  competitive  foreign  xtooIs  v;ere  contributing  factorg  in  the  decline  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.     Severe'- drought '  caused  reductions  in  Australia  and 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  other  tv/o  most  important  fine  v/ool  producing 
countries  besides  the  United  States,    In  Europe  and  in  Asia  sheep  numbers  and  wool 
production  were  fairly  well  inaintained  until  1942  v/hen  a  gradual  rediiction  set  in, 
which  became  m.ore  marked  in  Europe  in  1945  as  a  result  of  intensified  v/arfare. 

Stocks  of  apparel  v/ool  still  on  hand  on  June  30,  1947,  principally  from  wartime 
clips,  are  expected  to  total  4,5CO  mi].lion  pounds,  grease  basis,  or  about  10  per- 
cent less  than  a  year  earlier,  according  to  an  estimate  released  at  the  recent 
International  VJool  Conference  at  London.    The  bulk  is  British  DomJriion  wool.  Ap- 
proximately 45  percent  remains  in  Government  ovrr.ership  compared  \-d.th  about  half 
last  year.    The  United  Kingdom  Wool  Disposals,  Ltd.,  (J.C.)  was  expected  to  have 
on  hand  about  1,590  million  pounds  of  British  Domdnion  wool  and  the  United  States 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  about  450  million  pouids,  all  domestic  gro'-.-n  wool. 

The  1946-47  vrool  selling  season  in  the  British  Dorainions  and  in  London  was  charac- 
terised by  heavy  sales  at  high  prices,  -particularly  for  fine  wools.    This  is  en- 
couraging for  fine  wool  growers,  especially  since  world  production  of  fine  v/ool  is 
at  s  low  level.    Production  in  the  3  chief  producing  cour.tries,  Australia,  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  and  the  United  States,  is  estimated  at  only  1.5  billion 
pounds  compared  with  1.9  billion  pounds  in  1941  and  an  average  of  1.7  billion 
pounds  for  the  years  19 3 6-40. 

SQUTII-^RN  HEI-iISPH;j:RE 

Southern  Hemisphere  will  produce  about  2,250  million  pounds  in  1947-48  accord- 
ing to  early  maications,  or  about  1  percent  less  than  in  1946-47.    Shearinc^  will 
not  become  ,-eneral  for  about  4  months  and  the  final  outcome  depends  on  how  iheep 
come  throup;h  the  vdnt-r  m.onths  (June-August).    Therefore,  only  a  forecast  of  1947- 
48  production  is  possible  at  the  present  timie. 

The  Southern  Hemdsphere  nox  produces  over  3/5  of  the  total  world  producfion  of 
wool  and  is  more  important  in  the  world  supply  than  before  the  war  when  it  producea 
57  to  59  percent  of  tfe  total.    .Jotydth standing  a  decline  since  1943  of  ll" percent 
procuction  in  the  Southern  Hemi.srhere  eouals  the  average  for  the  years  19^6^0  and' 
is  o  percent  larger  than  the  average  for  19^1-^5. 

The  wartim.e  purchase  by  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  wool  clips  of  Australia  Hew 
Zealana  ana  tne  Union  of  South  Africa  for  the  duration  and  one  clip  thereafter 
stabia.ized  prices  at  a  higher  level  and  encoura,^ed  a  sharp  increase  in  production 
in  the  early  war  years.    Hi. her  prices  for  mutton  and  wool  also  hvon^.t  Tov^  lT 
increase  m  Argentina  and  Uruguay..  ^x-u....-c  aocuL  an 
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The  coming  clip  19/+7-/+S  in  Australia  will  probably  not  differ  greatly  froni  the 
19Z,6-47  clip  placed  at  970  million  pounds,  x^rfiich  v;as  4  percent  above  the  preceding 
seasonf-s  small  production. 

VJith  the  exception  of  northern  New  South  /Jales  and  the  state  of  Queensland,  weather 
and  feed  conditions  were  good  throughout  most  of  Austr-.lia  in  1946  and  earl3/-^1947. 
Drought  developed  in  these  densely  populat^^d  sheep  areas,  in  the  last  half  of  1946 
and  early  1947  but  was  definitely  broken  by  good  rains  in  Febrij.ary  and  Karch  1947. 
By  the  middle  of  April,  or  about  6  months  before  general  shearing,  the  seasonal 
outlook  v;as  reported  as  generally  satisfactory  in  all  sheep  areas. 

No tiAdth standing  the  smaller  nurrber  of  sheep  shorn  in  1946-47,  the  average  weight  of 
fleece  was  heavier  than  in  1945-46,  vAien  it  fell  to  7.6l  :^ou.ids  per  sheep  and  lanib 
shorn  compared  with  a  preceding  5-year    average  of  8.1  pounds. 

The  estimated  increase  in  the  1946-47  v/ool  production  above  the  preceding  season 
also  is  supported  by  the  increase  of  5  percent  in  receipts  at  sellirig  centers       -  I 
through  March  1947.  | 

New  Zealand  production  in  1947-48,  for  marketirig  in  the  coming  season  is  forecast 
at  325  million  pounds,  a  decrease  of  8  percent  compared  with  1946.    Production  has 
declined  from  the/i'ecord  output  of  372  million  pounds  in  1944  tut  is  still  4  percent 
above  the  1936-40  average. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  decline  since  1944  ^--s  drouf^ht  in  the  surar:"ier  of  1945-46  1 
( January-Karch)  and  unusually  heavy  slaughter  of  ewes  in  the  1945-46  and  1946-47  ' 
seasons.    Another  reason  for  the  liquidation  of  ev;es  and  the  decrease  in  wool  pro- 
duction m.B.y  be  that  the  world  demand  has  been  chiefly  for  superior  fine  wools  -and 
the  wartim.e  stocks  of  New  Zealrnd  wool,  chiefl;/  medium  crossbred,  have  not  been 
materially  reduced.    Also  prices  for  these  types  have  not  risen  as  much  as  antici- 
pated. 

The  Union  of  South  Africa  is  one  of  ths  three  most  important  fine  wool  producing 
countries,  comin<?  next  after  Australia  and  the  United  States.    Production  has  shown 
a  downv/ard  trend  since  1940,    Drou'-ht  has  been  t-he  chief-. cause  .and'- aotuciuch,  if  any, 
increase  may  be  expected  in  the  next  few  years  because  of  t,he  soil  conser\T.tion  pro- 
gram.which  includes  as  part  of  its  pro.^ram  a  reduction  of  shaep  and  cattle  nudbcrs  i 
to  improve  pastures.  1 

Drought  conditions  have  been  particularly  severe  in  the  eastern  part  of  Cape  ■ 
Province  but  v;ere  broken  by  heavy  rains  in  February  and  March.  The  I946-47  clip  I 
in  the  Union  was  officially  estimated  at  19$  million  pounds  and  a  further  reduct,ionl 
to  190  million  pounds  is  forecast  for  1947-48,  Current  high  prices  for  fine  v;ool  I 
and  the  smaller  world  production  of  fine  wools,  liowever,  may  tend  to  encoui-age  I 
production  and  nullify  the  conservation  program  to  a  certain  extent.  I 

Argentina  and  Uruguay  are  the  tv;o  largest  vrool  producing  countries  of  South  Ar^erica 
and  consume  a  small  percentage  of  production.    About  68  percent  of  production  is 
classed  as  apparel  wool.    They  are  included  in  the  fivi  m.ost  in;port.ant  Southern 
Hemisphere  exporting  countries  along  v.dth  Australia,  New  Zealrnd  and  the  Union  of 
South  Africa. 
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Argentina  produces  63  percent  of  the  South  Araerican  tot;  1  and  comes  next  to 
Australia  as  the  v/orld' s  largest  producing  country.    A  small  increase  is  forecast 
for  1947  compared  with  the  slightly  reduced  estimate  of  470  million  pounds  for 
1946.    Production  remains  at  a  hlijh  level  and  although  7  r.ercent  below  the  record 
clip  of  1943  is  IB  percent  larger  than  the  1936-40  average  and  shows  an  even 
larger  increase  over  the  1931-35  average. 

The  sm.aller  sheep  nunibers  and  wool  production  in  1946-47  i^^^s  the  reSult-of  a  smal- 
ler lamb  crop  in  1946  and  death  losses  due  to  unfavorable  v/eather.    A  heavy  liquida- 
tion of  ewes  was  also  report jd  from  April  through  July  1946.    By  July  1947  sheep 
numbers  were  expected  to  show  some  recovery, 

Argentina  produces  chiefly  fine  and  medium  crossbred,  but  about  32  P'circent  of  the 
clip  consists  of  coarse  crossbred  and  criolla  v/ool^  sm.table  for  carpets  and 
similar  purposes.     Imi^ediately  prior  to  the  war,  the  United  States  was  filling  a 
larger  and, larger  share  of  its  import  re  uirements  for  coarse  wools  from  Argentina. 
Larce  shipments  of  coarse  wool  from  Argentina  were  made  to  the  United  States  fol- 
lowing the  irar  but  at  present  stocks  are  accum-ulating  in  Ar-^entina  and  the  Bank  of 
the  Nation  has  resolved  to  grant  loans  on  coarse  wools  of  the  1946  and  1947  clips. 
Much  of  the  wartime  accujnulations  was  shipped  out  in  1945-46  but  current  clips  of 
th«'se  wools  ar'e.  .accumulatring  again. 

Wool  production  in  Uruguay  has  risen  to  record  levels  along  vrith  .sheep  numbers  and 
the  1947  clip  is  expected  to  show  a  further  increase  to  160  mdllion  pounds  which 
is  2  percent  above  1946. 

Production  is  nov/  43  percent  above  the  1936-40  averao-e.     Disposals  have  been  slow' 
this  season  and  stocks  are  accumulatinp.     Indications  are  that  the  increase  in  - 
sheep  numbers  and  wool  production  may  have  reached  the  peak. 

The  other  two  important  Wool  producing-',  countries  of  South  Amiorica,  Brazil  and  Chile , 
have  shown  slight  decreases  from  the  high  levels  r-cched  during  the  war.  Produc- 
tion in  Brazil  is  estLmated  at  approxirra.tely  39  mi-llion  pounds.    The  main  sh.eep 
and  wool  producin<^  state  is  lilo  Gr';.nde  do  Sul,  in  the  extreme  south.    This  state 
furnishes  about  80  percent  of  total  production.    The  next  ^riost  important  area  is 
Northeast  Brazil  vrith  Central  Irrazil,  wiriich  is  chiefly  cattle  country,  "accounting 
for  only  3^  percent  of  the  total,  -        .  .  " 

The  bulk  of  Brazilian  production  is  firie  and  m.ediupj.  crossbred  with  about  20'percent 
described  as  coarse  crossbred.    Over  80  percent  of  the  output  is  consumed  by 
domestic  mills.    Brazil  exports  som.e  vrool  but  is  not  an  ir.iportrnt  exporting  cour.try, 

■  iool  production  in  Chile  is  forecast  a.t  32  million  pounds  for  1947  which  is  about  ■ 
equal  to  the  1936-40  average.     Chile  normally  miarkets  its  export  surplus  in  the 
United  .Kingdom  but  during  the  war  years  it  was  m.arketed  in  the  United  3  .ates  by 
agreement  between  the  United  Kingdon  and  the  United  States.    A  little  over  70  per- 
cent of  the  production  is  normallj/-  exported.     The  export  vrool  is  chiefly  fine 
crossbred  from  Magallaneg  in  'the  extreme  south  and  about  3I  percent  of  the  clip 
consists  of  this  kind.     The  rem.aining  wool. is  chiefly  m_ediujTi  crossbred. 
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Northern  Hemisphere  production  has  shovm  a  downv/ard  trend  since  1941.         1947  i* 
fell  to  .1,420' million  pounds  or  18  percent  below  1940,  and  v;as  also  smaller  than 
the  avera.^e  for  19'',6-40  and  1931-35.     All  thi  important  v^ool  producing  areas  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  nov/  produce  less  wool  than  in  194i.    The  Soviet  Union,  China 
and  India  produce  larc^e  quantities  of  carpet  wool  end  only  very  approximate  esti- 
p-ates  are  available  for  these  areas. 

The  Northern  Hemisphere  produces  a  little  over  l/3  of  the  >;orld' s  total  production 
but  contains  call  the  im.fortant  wool  consumin-  countries,  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kin'^dom.,  Frrnce,  Gennany,  Italy,  Belgium  and  the" Soviet  Union. 

North  America; 

Production  has  hser,  declining  in  the  United  States,  the  most  important  producing 
country  in  North  America  and  in  the  Northern  HemLisph-..re.    Shorn  and  pulled  wool 
production  in  194?  is  forecast  at  315  m.illion  pounds,  a  decrease  of  31  percent 
compared  v>dth  the  peak  year  1942.    The  number  bf  stock  sheep  fell  to  a  new  low^leve 
of  32.5  m.illion  heod  as  of  Januar;/  1,  1947  which  v/as  9  percent  belov/  1946,  Eased 
on  this  decrease,  shorn  v/ool  production  is  forecast  at  255  million  pounds  for  1947. 
In  addition  it  is  indicat-^^d  that  about  60  million  pounds  vdll  be  pulled  froni 
slaus^htered  sheep.    The  official  estimate  for  1946  placed  total,  production  at  341 
million  pounds,  which  wr.s  the  smallest  since  1933. 

The  decrease  in  wool  production  in  the  United  States  for  the  current  year  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  decline  i.n  output  that  occur-red  in  the  previous  4  years.    This  de- 
cline is  attributed  to  a  rise  in  ranch  operatiiir  costs,  uriavaiiability  of  suitable 
labor,  more  attractive  returns  in  competitive  enterprises  cud  uncertainty  of  future 
Vifool  prices. 

Tl^e  - United  States  is  one  of  th^  v\rorld' s  largest  producers  of  apparel  wool  but  re- 
quires imiports  in  order  to  m.eet  consumption  demtands.     In  the  years  1936-40,  imports 
of  apparel  i^rool  averaged  118  million  pounds  annually  or  21  percent  of  dcanestic  mill 
consumption  xvhereas  during  the  war  period,  1941-1945,  iTipo^rts  rose  to  a  little  over 
640  1/  million  pounds,  while  consum.ption  exceeded  1  billion  pounds.     Imports  in 
1946  continued  large  oi^ani^  principally  to  the  hoav\'-.  purchases  of  British  Dominion 
wool  ;"n  1945-46.    S>:rly  1947  ijnports  are  srn:  ller  th.  n  in  1946. 

The  United  States  produces  no  carpet  wool  and  imports  for  that  purpose  ar^  entered 
free  of  dut^/.    These  imports  averaged  130- million  pounds  in  the  years  1936-4C.  In 
addition  about  S  mallion  pov.nas  of  dutiable  carpet  v.-ocl  wure  imported  durin"-  this 
period. 

Canada: 

A  further  decrease  in  wool  production  is  ii'sdicrted  in  Canada,  for  1947  but  the  out:- 
mil  still  be  a.bove  the  average  for  the  jenrs  1936-40,    The  production  of  shorn  -  - 
pulled  vraol  is  pl'.ced  provisionally  at  18  million  pounds  or  5  percent  below  the 
official  estim.ate  of  19  m.illion  pounds  in  1946, 

1/  Exclusive  of-  wool  entered  as  an  act  of  International  courtesy  for  the  British 
stockpile  aJJ.  of  which,  except  30  million  pounds,  had  been  reexported  by 
December  1946  and  the  remainder  i.-ill  be  reexported. 
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Sheep  numbers-  and  wool  production  increased  maT-eriolly  during  the  v/ar  -v-hen  fencers 
were  aided  by  wartime  subsidies.     i'hese  .'government  aids  have  been  discontinued  al- 
though some' of  the  provinces  may  continue  their  share  of  the  subsidy.     Shorn  wool 
production  has  declined  about  14  percent  from,  the  peak  year  1944  when  it  reached 
15.1  million  j^ounds  but  the  production  of  pulled  wool  has  :ux creased  as  a  result  of 
heavy  liquidations  of  sheep  in  the  past  3  years,     No  indication  of  a  reversal  of 
the  downward  trend  in  production  is  indicated  at  trre  present  time. 

The  Dominion  governm.ent  has  recently  refused  to  establish  a  floor  price  for  vrool  and 
the  decision  to  discontinue  the  bonus  for  clean  wool  may  accelerate  the  liquidation 
■of  flocks. 

The  Canadian  Wool  Board,  which  purchased  the  domestic  clip,  at  fixed  prices  from. 
1942  through  1946  ceased  to  operate  December  3I,  1946  and  the  1947  clip  \\d.ll  be 
sold  on  the  open  Hia  rket. 

Canada  is 'not  a  large  producer  of  wool  and  must  import  to  meet  requirements. 
Europe : 

The  United  Kingdom  is  normall;/  the  most  imiportant  vjool  pro  due  ir./'  country  in  jiurope, 
followed  by  Spain,  Rum.ania,  France,  Germ.any  and  Italy.    The  bulk  of  the  v.;ool, 
roughly  72  percent,  is  ap;;are].  type  wool  but  a  small  proportion  of  coarse  carpet 
type  wool  is  produced  in  m.any  European  countries.    \"nile  exact  percentages  are  not 
available,  the  proportion  of  coarse  \\'Ool  js  snail  in  the  United  Kin.-dom  (principally 
Scotch  Blackface),  France, ,  Germ.any  and  Spain,  but  larger  in  iire,'  Italy,  Portug?J-, 
and  still  larger  in  the  courtries  of  southeastern  Europe.  ■ 

Wool  production  in  the  United  Kingdom  fell  off  heavily  in  1947  due  to  adverse 
Weather  conditions  during  the  wint  :r  and  spring  months.     Blizzards  and  later  floods 
caused  heavy  losses  of  ewes  and  lambs.    Productix-n  is  provisionally  estiiiattid  ,-t 
only  75  m.illior;^ounds  which  is  17  rercent  below  194^  and  32  percent  smaller  than 
the  average  for  the  years  1936-40,    Tne  full  extent  of  thelosses  sustained  v;ill  not 
be  known  until  the  Juije  sheep  esti.miate  becomes  available. 

Sheep  numbers  and  consequently  wool  production  suffered  during  the  war  because  of 
the  necessity  of  plovdng  up  l?nd  for  food  crops.    After  V/orld  \l.  r  I  sheep  and  wool 
production  did  not  regain  prewar  levels  for  12  years. 

;The  United  Kingdom  consum.es  more  vraol  than  any  country  -jxcept  the  Uiiited  States  and 
produces  normally  only  about  I6  percent  of  requirei  lent s.     Imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1946  totaled  475  million  pounds  compared  with  an  avei-age  of  911  million 
pounds  for  the  years  1936-40.    The  British  Dominions,  i-;ustralia,  Nevr  Zealand  and 

■.the  Union  of  South  Africa  supplied  96  percent  of  total  imiports  in -1946  com.pared  with 
an  average  of  7^  percent  for  the  years  1936-40,    Not  all  of  the  wool  imiported  is 
consumed  in  the  United  Kingdomt.     Continental  and  other  buyers  attend  the  sales  held 
in  the  United  Kinpdom.  at  London  and  other  centers  and  in  the  years  1936-ii.C,  22  per- 
cent of  the  quantity  imported  was  re-exported,  principally^  to  France,  Belgium, 
Germany,  •  Soviet  Union  and  Poland.    The  Unj.ted  Kingdom  a ].so  exports  domestic  wool. 

;A  fair  proportion  of  these  dcT'estic  exports  consist  of  ScotcJa  Blackfaced  carpet 

^\rool.     Exports  of  wool  fromi  th.e  United  Kingdom,  are  very  small  — ,  however,  com.pared 
with  imports  and  averaged  about  4O  .niillion  pounds  annually  before  the  war.  The 
bulk  of  the  United  Kinrdom  v;ool  entering  the  United  States  is  carpet  vrool  (Scotch 
and  vcelsh  vrools) , 
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■•'/ool  production  in  France  in  19^7  is  estimated  -at  28.6  irdllion  pounds,  -r.n  increase 
of  8  percent  above  19^6  but  iri-aterially  belovr  the  1936-40  and  1931-35  averages. 
The  lon-^'-tire  trend  in  sheep  nurbers  and  in  wool  production  is  dov;nv/ard. 

The  iixrsdiate  c?.use  of  reduced  sheep  and  vraol  production  is  the  shortage  of  feed 
end  the  priority  use  of  feeostuffs  for. cattle,  horses  arid  hogs.    The  long-tirr.e  dov.r. 
W:rd  trend  is  stated  to  be  the  result  of  expansion  of  vrool  growing  in  the  'Southern 
Hemisphere  and  the  inability  of  domestic  v/ool  to  compete  with  the  lov^or  priced 
foreign  wools.    A  contributory  cause  for  the  downv/ard  trend  was  the  intensific ati 
of  French  agriculture  which  reduced  the  area  formerly  used  for  sheep.  Another 
factor  is  the  steady  decrease  in  trained  shepherds  during  the  past  3C  years.  At 
present  the  I.inistry  of  Agriculture  has  instituted  a  program  for  training  shepherd 
in  an  effort  to  encourage  sheep  raising, 

France  is  the  second  lost  im.portant  vrool  consuming  country  in  £urope,  conirg  next 
after  the  United  Kinrdom.    Before  the  war  France  produced  only  about  10  percent  of 
requi  rem.ents, 

France  has  been  an  important  purchaser  of  fine  v/ool  both  at  London  and  in  the 
Dominions  during  the  season  just  closing.     Large  purchases  of  Dominion  wools  v/erO 
also  m.ade  in  I945-46.    Imiports  in  19A.6  r^otaled  57^  million  pounds  compared  with  the 
1931-35  average  of  549  million  pounds. 

vJool  production  in  Spain  has  decreased  along  with  sheep  numbers  during  the  past  3 
years  and  the  drcu<?ht  in  1946  accelerated  the  decline.  Production  is  novr  estimat 
at  about  77  mdllion  pounds,  compared  mth  8S  million  in  1944  and  an  average  for  th 

years  2  936-40  of  70  million  pounds. 

The  recomjnended  program  for  sheep  and- wool, •  according  to  recent  official  studies, 
appears  to  be  a  reduction  in  sheep  numibers  to  1-3  mdllion  head  froT:  the  present  19. 
■mdllion  and  to  increase  the  aver  acre  yield  of  ile.ece  up  to  6  to  6.6  pounds  per  head 
compared  with  the  present  avera-'-e  of  4  pounds.    Difference  in  feed  is  apparently' 
chief  cause  for  variation  in  fleece  weij^hts  of  animpds  of  the  sarie  breed' produced 
in  different  parts  of  the  count r^r  accordin?:  to  the  chief  vetcrinar:v'  inspector. 

Spain  is  the  hom.e  of  the  Spanish  merino,  which  fath.^red  the  world's  most  important 
m/erino  flocks,  especially  those  of  ..ustralia.    In  1944,  pure  blood  merino  sheep 
represented  only  about  I/5  percent  of  the  total  nu-ber  in  Spain.    The  merino  does 
not  hold  a  hirher  ploce  in  Spanish  ar-riculture 'at  present  because  m.eat  and  mdlk 
are  of  more  economic  Importance  than  wool.    Thus,  Spein  has  a  considerable  nuniser 
of  r.ediurn  iwoled  sheep.    The  sheep  producin  -  this  wool  are  magnificent  animals  p,s 
producers  of  m.eat  and  the  ev;es  are  good  milkers,  producing  early  lar.bs  which  gain 
(9  to  10  krr.)  20  to  22  pounds  in  40  days  and  in  4  m.onths  equal  their  nother  in  si 
The  wool  produced  by  these  sheep  is  imimediately  inferior  to  m^ririO  b'jt  envoys  - 
preference  by  part  of  the  wool  industry  for  its  length,  resistance  and  yield. 

Italy  shows  a  slight  increase  in  sheep  and  wool  -roduction  since  19.'  5  Current 
production  is  estim.ated  at  27  mdllion  pounds,  an  iiicrease  of  9  pv^rcent  abov-  19"~ 
but  12  percent  belov;  the  average  for  1936-40  ciid  I3  ]x-rcent  below  1931-35.  ^FrcJl- 
tion  felj.  to  low  levels  during  the  war  but  has  shown  an  increase  of  15  percent 
since  1944.  ~ 
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Roughly  a  little  over  60  percent  of  the  vrool  produced  in  Italy  is  apparel  x-iool^  the 
remainder,  produced  chiefly  in  the  .Jou£h  of  Italy  :jrid  the  Isj.ands,  is  coarse  wool 
"suitable  for  carpets  and  similo-r  purposes, 

Italy  produces  only  about  25  percent  of  consumption  requirements  of  raw  wool. 
Im.ports  averaged  65  million  pounds  of  rax^f  v/ool  for  the  years  1936  -40  com.par.:;d  mth 
143  million  pounds  in  1931-35. 

Before  the  war  Italy  produced  large  quantities  of  the  cheaper  goods  and  was  able  to 
compete  advanta,geously  in  the  British  marlcet  because  of  subsidized  production. 

Sheep  and  wool  production  in  Eire  declined  to  I3.8  m.ilZion  pounds  in  1947,  a  decrease 
of  5  ps^cent  compared  with  1946,    Many  sheep  are  reported  to  have  perished  in  the 
recent  severe  weather. 

ApproxiT'ately  I/4  of  wool  production  in  Sire  is  estimated  to  be  carpet  wool.  L'ornal- 
ly  the  United  States  is  one  of  the  principal  markets  for  these  wools  but  present 
prices  are  stated  to  be  too  high. 

Further  deer  ;a-ses  are  indicated  for  Germany  and  Poland.    Before  ard  during  the  war;, 
sheep  numbers  and  vrool  production  v;ere  increasing  in  Germ.any.    Production  in  the 
countries  of  Southeastern  Europe  suff  ered  heavily  as  the  r:isult  of  the  war  and  in 
1945  production  in  the  six  countries,  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Hungary,  Rumiania 
and  Yugoslavia,  fell  to  approxi].:ately  6?  percent  of  the  1939  total.     Some  recovery 
has  been  m.ade  in  the  past  two  years  and  production  is  now  about  22  percent  c^bove 
1945.    The  largest  increases  occurred  in  Bulgaria,  Yijgoslavia  and  Greece,  vdth  only 
slight  increases  in  Hungary,  Rum.ania  and  Albejiia. 

Production  estir^ates  for  French  .I'lorth  Africa  have  undergone  revisions  on  the  basis 
of  the  latest  inform.ation.        fairl'^  lar;^e  percentage  of  sheep  in  these  nom.adic 
■countries  escape  the  tax  and  in  estimating  vjool  production,  an  estim^ate  has  been 
made  for  untaxed  sheep. 

Production  in  the  3  countries,  of  which.  I:orocco  is  the  rost  important  and  Algeria 
'  next,  is  estimated  at  55  million  pounds  in  1947,  a  reduction  of  20  percent  as  com- 
pared with  the  1936-40  o.verage.    The  main  cause  for  the  reduction,  besides  the  war, 
was  the  severe  drought  in  Morocco  in  1944-45.  Sheep  losses  were  heavy  in  1945  ^-nd 
continued  into  1946  because  of  the  almost  total  absence  of  vegetation. 

Obviously  only  rough  approxir^ations  of  the  trend  in  sheep  nuinbers  and  in  wool  produc- 
tion are  available  for  the  important  carpet  wool  rroducing  cour-tries  of  Asia,  Pro- 
duction in  tha  Soviet  Union  in  1947  is  believed  to  have  continued  the  upward  trend 
noticed  since  1944  and  is  now  about  on  a  level  v:it.h  the  1936-40  average  but  con- 
siderably above  the  1931-35  avera.ge  wiien  production  vras  unusually  small  due  to  the 
liquidation  of  sheep,  by  the  rich  f aimers  who  preferred  to  slaughter  their  sheep 
rather  than  enter  the  collective  farms, 

Producti.sn  in  China,  exclusive  of  Cuter  Mongolia,  is  estiruated  to  have  declined  to 
about  '75  mdllion  pounds  compared  with  a  1936-40  average  of  88  million  and  a  1931-35 
average  of  90  million  pounds. 


/ 
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Production  in  Indir,  wcs  officially  estimated  at  80  million  pounds  of  shorn  and 
pulled  v.'ool  in  1940.    Since  then  some  increase  in  sheep  numbers  and  in  wool  produc- 
tion j-S  indicated. 

Production  in  the  4  I'iddle  East  carpet  wool  producin--^  countries,  Iran,  Iraq,  Syria 
and  Turkey,  totaled  112  raillion  pounds  in  194"^,  accordinp  to  prelirdnai^-  estL-iates, 

a  decrease  of  l6  percent  compared  vri_th  1946. 

The  reduction  was  principally  in  Turkey/,  the  largest  producinc:  country.    The  heavy 
slau^'hter  of  sheep  in  the  winter  of  1945-46  due  to  shorta,-re  of  fodder  and  grazing 
follovdng  the  drought  is  reflected  in  a-aaller  v;ool  production  in  1946  and  1947. 
Production  j.n  these  countries  is  now  about  IS  percent  below  the  1936-40  average. 
Sheep  numbers  and  v;ool  production  in  Turkey  increased  d\iring  the  early  years  cf  the 
•;ar  but  thereafter  decreased  partly  as  a  result  of  higher  prices  for  rrieat  and 
indiscriirn.nate  slaughtering  of  animals. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  schedxiLed  reports  on  world  agricultural 
prospects  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Kgricultur^.l  Relations  CorjTiittee  on 
Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  St-.tistics,    For  this  report  the  Corr.ittee  was  co.T.posed 
of  "  Joseph       Becker,  Chairman,  C,  L,  Purves,  Floyd  E.  Davis,  Jsther  H.  Johnson, 
Kaz'el  B.  Kefauver,  Lois  B.  Bacon,  KathrjTi  H,  VJylie  and  ilarj--  S.  Long. 
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\   :     :  WOEID  WOOL  PRODUCTION  IN  19^7  1/ 

By  Usther  H,  .  Johnson 

■    "    ^'  .  SUMMAHY 

World  wool  production  in  ISkj  is  now  expected  to  reach  3,720  million  pounds, 
an  increase  of;  one  percent  ahove  the  preliminary  estimate  published  in  June  19if7  SJ • 
Improved  weather  and  feed  conditions  in  the  important  wool-producing  countries 
of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  indicate  upward  revisions  for  some  of  these,  countries 
which  offset  downward  revisions  in  important  Northern  Hemisphere  countries  such 
as  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Southern  Hemisphere  production  in  19U7  is  now  estimated  at  2,310  million 
pounds  or  62  percent  of  the  world's  total  output.    This  is  one  percent  :bfelow  the 
preceding  year  but  3  percent  ahove  the  average  for  the  years  1936-Ub,    The  bulk 
of  the  warld's  exports  of  fine  apparel  wool  comes  from  this  area*    ^he  wool  out- 
put is  of  particular  interest  at  this  time  of  year,,vas  shearing  of  the  new  clip 
has  just  passed  its  peak  and  tha  clip  is  being  mark«ted..  Prices  currently  being 
established  are  having  sm  iB5»ortant  influence  on  yprld  prices  of  wools  and  the 
prices  that  the  United  States  will  .have  t.o  p^  f or  imported  wool. 

Production  in  the  Nor  the  m  Hemis-pbe  re .  wfeere  all  the  world's;  important 
consuming  countries  are  located,  is  estimated  at  1,^10  million  pounds,  a  reduc- 
tion of  ^  percent  belQw  1'9^6.    Changes:  in  the  Jlorthern  Hemisphere  since  publica- 
tion in  June  19^7  are  confined  principally  to  a  downward  revision  in  the  United 
States,  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  ICingdom. 

The  important  wool-producing  countries  of  continental  Europe  are,  Spain, 
Rumania,  France,  Germany  and  Italy*    Production  in  these  five  countries  combined 
is  below  prewar  levels,    Spain  is  the  only  country  with  increased  production. 
For  Bur  Ope  as  a  whole  wool  production  in  19^7  totaled  .UO5  million  pounds  comr- 
pared  with  U16 -million  pounds,  in  19U6  and  the  1936-ilO  average  of  51U  mill  ion 
pounds^;  ; 


'ShiB  is  the  full  report  on  world  wool  production  for  19^7.,  published  in  summary 
form  in  Foreign  Crops  and.  Markets  December  1,  19^7  and  approved  by  the  Office 
of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  Committee  on  Foreign  Crops  and  Livestock 
Statistics. 

2J  This  report  covers  estimates  of  wool  production  for  the  calendar  year  19^7  for 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  and  preliminary  estimates  for  the  Southern  Hemisphere  for 
the  season  19^7-^8*    Season  begins  July  1  in  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South 
Africa  and  October  1  in  South  America. 
2/  Published  in  FW  1-U7,  June  23.  19^7* 
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Production  in  the  Spyjet  Union  has  increased  since  the  low  point  reached 
in  19^5  3.nd  is  now  tentatively  estimated  at  270  million  pounds  or  approximately 
the  same  as  in  1936-UO. 

The  hulk  of  the  world  supply  of  carpet  v;ool  originates  in  Asia  where  the 
two  largest  producers  of  strictly  carpet  type  v;ool  are  located.     Only  rough 
estimates  are  available  for  these  countries.     Such  estimates  indicate  that 
production  in  China,  which  has  suffered  from  a  prolonged  war,  has  declined  and 
is  now  a.bout  17  percent  below  the  1931~35  average.     In  India,  the  long-time 
trend  appears  to  be  upward  and  despite  some  decrease  in  the  later  war  years, 
production  in  19^7  is  about  lU  percent  above  the  prewar  average. 

Production  in  the  four  37  Near  and  Middle  iiastern  countries  in  19^7  fell 
to  122  million  pounds,  a  decrease  of  11  percent  below  19^6  and  10  percent  below 
19^5  according  to  reports  received  from  foreign  service  officers.    The  decline 
since  19^5  ^-a-s  been  principally  in  -Turkey. 

Wool  production  in  French  North  Africa,  Algeria,  Tunisia  and  Morocco,  in 
19^7  is  now  estimated  at  5I  million  po-onds,  a  decrease  of  8  percent  as  com- 
pared with  19^+6  and  lU  percent  below  19^5*  principal  decrease  was  in 
Algeria  and  Morocco  in    19^6     and  was  the  result  of  adverse  weather  conditions. 

SOUTEijiRlM  H5MI3PEi!]RE 

British  Dominions 

Weather  and  feed  conditions  in  Australia  improved  materially  in  19^7  and 
wool  production  is  now  expected  to  be  slightly  higher  than  in  the  previous 
year.     Lambing  percentages  in  that  country  are  reported  as  excellent  and  should 
favorable  ^-reather  conditions  continue  into  19^S  a  slight  increase  may  be  ex- 
pected in  sheep  numbers  on  March  31,  19^S.     V.'ith  these  improvements  in  pro- 
ducing conditions,  and  with  strong  world  demand  for  fine  wool,  an  upturn  in 
production  in  the  next  few  years  is  indicated. 

Good  weather  and  feed  conditions  in  19^7  and  prospects  that  these  condi- 
tions will  extend  into  19^8  have  indicated  a  slight  upward  revision  in  the 
Australian  estimates  for  the  19'+7~^S  season  to  9^0  million  pounds.     This  is 
5  percent  above  the  lovj  point  of  9^2  million  po'onds  to  which  production  fell  in 
I9U5-U6. 

Under  favorable  weather  for  a  season  or  two  sheep  numbers  in  Australia 
could  increase  rapidly.     Average  losses  in  the  years  1937-38  to  19U1-U2  were 
7,300,000  annually,   the  smallest  being  6  nillion  head  in  1939-UO.  Losses 
increased  in  19UU-U5  to  18  million  head,  fell  to  13  million  in  19^6-^7,  and 
were  only  slightly  above  normal  in  19U6-U7. 


i/  Iran,  Iraq,  Syria  (including  Lebanon)  and  Turkey. 
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The  namber  of  lambs  marked  (saved)  in  19U6-U7  was  25,186,000  according 
to  official  statistics,  an  increase  of  22  percent  above  the  21  million  saved 
in  19^5-^6.     Should  the  lambing  percentage  be  normal  or  65  percent  in  19^7-42 
the  number  of  lambs  saved  would  total  26  r.iIlion«     The  average  number  saved  in 
the  five  seasons  19I+O-U1  to  19UU-U5  was  3I  million  head. 

The  number  of  sheep  on  hand  on  March  19^7  is  officially  estimated  at 
95» 723.000  or  only  0. 7  percent  below  the  preceding  year.     This  number,  however, 
is  the  lowest  since  January  1,  1925  and  approximately  29  million  head  below 
19^2  when  numbers  were  the  highest  on  record.     The  decrease  in  19U6-U7,  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  year,  was  due  to  a  reduction  of  2,S39i^22  in 
Queensland  and  971)000  in  i^ew  South  Wales.     Drought  conditions  existed  in  the 
northern  part  of  New  South  Wales,  and  throughout  Queensland  during  most  of 
19U6.     Increases  in  Victoria,   South  Australia  and  Tasmania  were  almost 
sufficient  to  offset  these  losses,  however. 

The  average  yield  of  wool  per  sheep  and  lamb  shorn  in  New  South  Wales, 
where       percent  of  the  Australian  clip  originates,  was  8.9  pounds  in  l9'+6-U7 
compared  with  8.5  pounds  in  19^5~^6.     The  average  for  the  five  preceding  seasons 
was  8,2  pounds.     The  average  yield  for- all  Australia  in  19^U-U5,   the  latest 
date  for  which  official  figures  are  available,  was  7*6l  pounds  compared  with  a 
preceding  ^-year  average  of  S.l  pounds. 

Australia  still  has  a  considerable  carryover  of  wool  for  disposal.  The 
quantity  reported  as  held  by  the  Joint  Organization  in  Australia  on  June  3O, 
19^7  was  reduced  to  880  million  pounds  compared  with  930  million  pounds  on  the 
same  date  of  19U6.     Total  carryover  stocks,  as  of  June  3O,  19^7>  including 
stocks  held  by  private  interests,  are  estimated  at  1,150  million  pounds  against 
1,680  million  pounds  a  year  earlier,  or  a  reduction  of  53O  million  pounds. 

Exports  from  Australia  in  19^6-^7  reached  the  record  total  of  1,212 
million  pounds,  actual  weight,  compared  vrith  8O7  million  pounds  in  l9^5~'+6 
and  average  prewar . exports  (l93^~35  *oi938-3^of  S27  million  pounds.  In 
19^6-^7  exports  to  the  United  States  represented  28  percent  of  total  exports 
to  all  countries. 

.  Sheep  numbers  in  19^7  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  probably  reached  the 
lowest  point  for  several  years  because  of  extended  periods  of  drought.  Con- 
ditions have  improved,  however,  and  an  upturn  in  wooled  sheep  may  be  expected. 
This  country,  together  with  Australia  and  the  United  States,  produced  the  bulk 
of  the  world's  fine  apparel  wool,  and  production  in  the  three  countries  com- 
bined in  19^7  T-^as  about  I5  percent  below  the  average  for  l9'36-^0. 

Wool  production  for  the  19^7-^8  season  (July-June)  is  now  estimated  at 
approximately  200  million  pounds  or  h  percent  below  l9H'6-'4-7. 

Although  the  -19^6  census  figures  will  not  be  published  until  19^8,   it  is 
unofficially  estimated  that  the  number  of  wooled  sheep  fell  to  a  new  low  of 
29,500,000  in  19U6.     This  compares  with  the  official  census  of  30,211,108  head 
in  19^3*     -^h®  steady  decline  in  sheep  numbers  in  recent  years  is  the  result  of 
periods  of  extended  drought  during  x^rhich  large  numbers  of  sheep  died  for  lack 
of  pasture  and  v/ater  or  v/ere  sold  for  .slaughter. 


, 'The  Union  norically  has  a.  consideralDle  surplus  of  fine  wool  for  export 
and  wartime  aecamulations-  have  added  to  the.  normal  exportahle  cupply.  "here 
was  an  important  redaetion -in  stocks  in  iSkb-kj  of  .ahout  210  million,  po^J^ds 
and  exports  for  the  season  reached  the  record  total  •  of  almost  ^SO  million 
pounds,  actual  v/eight,   compared  with  2Sk  million  pO'onds  in  ISU5-U6  and  an 
average  prewar  export  of  23I  million  pounds.    The  distribution  of  e3?)orts  was 
considerably  different  from  the  prewar  years,-  vrith- 63 -million  pounds  going  to 
the  United  States,  compared  with  an  average  of  2  million-pounds  in  the  pre-var 
years  193U-35  to  193^~39«    ■'^:^<ports  to  continental  i^urope  were  large  with  Italv 
the  chief  destination,  ■  instead  of  Germany  as  in  prewar  years,    i-spcrts  to 
France  and  Belgium  were  also-  larger. 

Stocks  on  hajad  on  June  30>  19^+7  are  estimated  at  lOO  million  pourjds, 
70  percent  held  by  the  Joint  Organization  and  the  remainder  in  the  hands  of 
private  holders,  probably  most  of  it  sold  and  awaiting  shipment. 

Wool  production  in. New  Zealand  for  the  season  l9'+7~^8  is  now  estimated 
at  approximately  36O  million  pounds,  or  approximately  the  same  as  for  19^6-U7. 
While  smaller  by  3  percent  than  the  record  production  of.l9UU-il5,  the  c-urrent 
output  will  exceed  the  average  for  the  5  years  1936"^  "by  about  15  percent. 
Favorable  producing  conditionc  existed  in  the  winter  and  early -snring  months 
of  19U7  (June-October). 

There  has  been  no  official  estimate  of  sheep  numbers  since  April  15^5 
when  33i 975.00^  sheep  and  lambs  were  reported  on  hand.     Unusually  heavy 
slaughter  in  19^5~^6,  especially  of  ewes,  was  expected  to  bring  about  a- 
decrease  as  of  April  3O,  19^6,  despite  a  very  slight  increase  in  the  number  0: 
lambs  saved.     In  iSkS-kj  lambing  was  smaller  than  in  the  preceding  season  but 
slaughterings  also  fell  off  so  that  sheep  numbers  as  of  April  3O,  19U7  were 
probably  not  greatly  different  from  those  in  19U6. 

..  In.  addition  to  current  production  of  36O  million  pounds,  New  Zealand  still 
has  wool,  on  hand  from  the  viartime  accumulation.     The  quantity  of  New  Zealand 
wool  held  by  the  Joint  Organization  in  Nevj  Zealand  was  reduced  to  280  million 
pounds  as  of  June  3O,  19U7.     The  estimated  quantity  in  private  hands  on 
June  30, ^  19U7,; -  some;  of' which  •may; have:  been  sold  but  not  exported,  was  about 
110  million  pounds,  making  a  carryover  of  :390  million  against  U50  million  a 
year  earlier-  ' 

■Sjqports  for  the  season  ended  J une  3O,  19^7  reached  approximately  37O 
million  pounds,  actual  weight  basis*  an  increase  of  25  percent  above* the 
preceding  season  and  35  percent  above  the  prewar  average. 

South  America  . ' 

.  Argentine  wool  production  .in- 19U7  -is  now  estimated  at  i4-S5  cilli,on  pounds 
according  to- the  estimate  of  the  Buenos  Aires  Branch  of  the  First  National 
Bank,  of  Boston.    Reports  indicate  that  s-heep  numberc. -Drobably.  reached  the  peak 
in  June  19U5  when  they  were  the  largest  f 0/ many  years."  Numbers  have  received 
a  check  since  then,  especially  in    19U7       and  the  current  estimate  of  wool 
production  is  k  percent  below    19^6.      ■  The  reported  decline  in  sheep  noncsrs 
IS  due  to  smaller  lamb  crops  in  the  past  two  seasons.     The  I9h7  iamb  crop 
will  probably  show  an  overall  decrease  of  from  10  to  15  ijercent. 
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Agricaltarai  experts  in  Argentina  report  some  apparent ' shifting  from 
sheep  to  cattle  raising,  especially  in  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  where 
coarse  cros shred' v/ools  predominate.     Some  of  the  reasons  given  for- the  shift 
and  the  redaction  in  numhers  are  lahor  difficulties  and  the  greater  relative 
profit  from  cattle  grazing.     Shearing  costs  are  reported  to  have  increased 
over  200  percent  and  prices  of  low-crossbred  wool  are  considerahly  "below 
the  prewar  level.     The  keen  -European  dem-and  at  present  is'  for  the  finer  vrools. 

A  little  over  two-thirds  of  the  wool  produced  in  Argentina  is  fine  and 
medium  wool  with  the  remainder  consisting  of  coarse  crossbred  and  "criolla" 
wool  (Cordova  carpet  wool).     Much  of  the  coarse  crossbred  is  lower  than  UO's 
in  quality  and  is  imported  and  used  for  carpet  purposes  in  the  United  States, 
which  is  the  chief  market  for  that  type  of  Argentine  wool. 

.Weather  conditions  in  Buenos  Aires  Province  were  fairly  good  in  the  early 
part  of  tl»e  winter  (June)  but  conditions  v/ere  very  dry  in  late  July  and  August 
1S^7»  and  the  quality  of  the  coarse  crossbred  clip  has  been  adversely  affected. 
It  will  carry  more  burr  than  usual.     Conditions  ^^^ere  also  unfavorable  further 
north  in  the  Province  of  Santiago  del  -a^stero  where  most  of  the  "eriolla"  or 
•"  Cordova  carpet  wool  is  produced.      '  ' 

Conditions  for  wool  growing  were  also  not  particularly  favorable  in  the 
northeastern  Provinces  of  Corrientes  and  in  La  Pampa  territory,  -li^ntre  Rios, 
where  fine  crossbred  vrool  proiominates  and  in  the  northern  part  of  Patagonia, 
where  fine  m.erino  wool  is  produced,         •  ■ 

-In  the  fine  crossbred  region  of  southern  Pata.gonia,  (Santa  Cruz  Province) 
conditions  were  about  normal  and  also  in  -argentine  Tierra  del  Puego  where  most 
of  the  medium  crossbred  wool  is  grown. 

The  exportable  surplus  for  the  season  beginning  October  1,  19^7  remains 
large  and  is  estimated  at  approximately  715  i^-iHion  pounds,   grease  basis,  a 
very  slight  -  reduction  as  compared  with  a  year  earlier.     Although  carryover 
stocks  in -Argentina  have  been  reduced  by  25O  million  pounds  since  October  1, 
19^5»   they  are  still  substantial,  being  estir.ated  at  33'^  million  pounds  as  of 
October  1,  19^7»   or  3  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier.    Normal  prewar  stocks 
averaged  only  about  kO  million  pounds  annually.     Consumption  in  19^7~^S  is 
expected  to  be  about  llO  million  pounds  or  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  season. 

Exports  from  iirgentina  were  smaller  in  iShG-kj ,  falling  to  about  '])kf) 
millipn  pounds  actual  weight,  a  reduction  of  33  percent  below  the  record 
shipm.snts  of  19U5-H6.     Prewar  shipments  in  the  season  193'^~35  to  1932~39 
averaged  3O5  niillion  pounds  annually.     Exports  to  the  United  States  totaled 
173  million  pounds  last  season  against  19^5"^^  exports  of  35^  million  pounds 
and  a  prewar  average  of  only  53  niilliori  pounds. 

Ur ug uay an  wool  production  in  19^7~^S  is  now  expected  to  show  a  decrease 
to  168  million  pounds,  a  reduction  of  U  percent  belo^^^  the  record  production  of 
19^6-47*    Production  still  exceeds  the  prewar  average  of  1936-^+0  by  33  percent, 
however. 
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Uruguay  is  a  fine  and  nediura -crassbred^-yool-producing  country-- with  a'bout 
one-half  the  clip  being -finer  than  56's  and-p.ost  of  the  remainder  finer  than 
U^'s.     Only  a  s-nall  proportion,  a'bout  3 -.5  .Percent,   is  coarser  than  UO's* 

While  there -has -been.  no.  off ic-ial  estimate  qf  sheep  muriters  since 
December-. 31,  .19U3  when  they  v/ere  reported  at  20,289>0C0,  estinates  . supplied 
by  foreign  service  officers  indicate;an  increase  since  that  date  to  2h  or  25 
million  head  at  the  present  ti!?-c.     The  g-sneral  long-tine  trend  in  sheep  nunters 
-and  in  -wool  production  was  apparently  upward  from  1936  to  19^»  vizth.a.  setback 
'in  .1 9^+1  due  to  widespread  drought.     Sheep  nuxibers  recovered  rapidly  and  th^ 
'upward  trend  was  resume do  •  .  . 

The  number  of  sheep  shorn. in  the  last  half  of  19^7  was  probably  sonewhat 
belov;  the  record  total  of  the  preceding  season.     The  average  yield  per  sheep 
may -also  have  been  less  due  to  dro.ught  in  sone  sections -of  tihe -country. 

♦ 

Rainfall  was  below  average  in  the  months  <July-^October  19^7»  cspeqia.lly 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  country.     In  the  .nor  the r-n  p art  rainfall  vas 
heavier  than  usual.     Sheep  are  widely  distributed  in  Up'oguay..         the  last 
official  census  in  19^3»  when  numbers  v;ere  .estimated  at  20, 2S9, COG,  approxi- 
m.ately  7»535»000  or  37  percent  of  the  total  v;ere  north  of  the  i'^egro  Hiver,  and 
12,  l^k,  000  j>T  63  percent  south  of  that  river.  .The  most  important  sheep  area, 
.however,  l-.s  ,in  the  ■  southeastern  part  of  the  country. 

Exports  of  wool  for  the  19^6-^7  season,  which  closed  September  3O,  amounte 
to  137  million  pounds,  actual  weight,  a  decrease  of  6  percent  below  the  pre- 
. ceding  season  and  33  percent  below  record  reports  of  19I+U-U5.    -Szports  were 
19  percent  above  the  average  for  the  five  seasons  193U-35  to  1938-39- 

Shipments  to  the  United  States  in  19U6-U7  v/ere  2U  percent  below  19^^5-^4-6 
but  over  four  tim.es.  as  large  as  the  prewar  average.    Prior  to  the  war'  exports 
to  continental  Europe  represented  62  percent  of  total  exports  and  in  iSlkG-kf 
exports  to  that  -destination  again  were  approaching  normal  with  about  Uj  percent 
-of  the  total  going  to  that  destination,  especially  to  the  -Ifetkerlands,  Belgian, 
S'rance,  -Sweden  and  Italy.  •  .  .  . 

P.ther  important  wool-producing  countries-  of  Sp-gth  AiErica  are  £razil_, 
Chile ,   and  Peru. 

Brazil  -produces  the  largest  quantity  of  these  three,  countries  wi.th  produc- 
tion estimated  at  39  million  pounds  in  19U7.     This  exceeds  the  prewar  average 

by  10  percent.    --  • 

The  principal  area  of  production  is  the  state  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sal  which 
supplies  around  80  percent  of  the  total.     The  difficulties  of  the  past  winter 
and  spring  in  that  state  are  reported  to  have  caused  excerstionally  hea-^^' 
losses-  of  lambs.-    This  is  not  expected  to  affect  the  current  19i+7-l4-g  olio 
which  is  already-  being  shorn.  '  "  ~ 

Brazil  in  the  prewar  years  193U-38  exported  on  the  average  10  niUion 
pounds  annually  ^^^ith  continental  Europe  the  chief  destination^  Ger'^anj'  alone 
taicing  SO  percent  of  the  total,     Uruguay  '-as  the  chief  non-European  destinatio 
inuring  the  early  war  years  exports  were  chiefly  to  the  United  States  but  in 
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19^3  iShh  they  fell  off  entirely  and  imports  rose  as  domestic  demand 

increased.     In  19U6  the  export  pattern  "became  more  normal  with  2  million  pounds 
going  to  continental  iJarope,   chiefly  Finland  and  Sveden.    -liixports  to  the  United 
States  fell  from  the  wartime  high  of  6  million  pounds  in  19U1  to  2  million  . 
pounds . 

Ahout  63  percent  of  the  Brazilian  wool  clip  is  fine  and  medium  crosshred, 
15  percent  merino  and  22  percent  coarse  crossbred  and  "criolla"  or  native  wool. 

Wool  production  in  Chile  is  estimated  at  32  million  pounds  in  19^7  or 
approximately  the  same  as  the  prewar  average  but  11  percent  below  19^2.  Indi- 
cations are  that  sheep  numbers  and  wool  production  have  declined  somewhat 
from  the  level  reached  in  the  early  war  years.     Lambing  percentages  were  below 
normal  and  heavy  losses  of  lambs  were  reported  from  Magallanes  in  late  19^6 
as  the  result  of  adverse  weather  conditions.     Almost  60  percent  of  the  Chilean 
wool  clip  originates  in  this  area  and  practically  the  total  exportable  surplus. 
Difficulties  in  making  arrangements  for  the  disposal  of  the  -wool  clips  during 
the  war  and  increased  demand  for  meat  may  also  have  accounted  for  some  decrea,se 
in  wool  production.    Domestic  consum.ption  is  also  reported  to  be  increasing. 
Imports  rose  to  3'  million  pounds  in  19U3-UU  but  fell  off  to  U  million  in  19^5~ 
19^+6.     This  is  about  four  times  the  prewar  average..     Imports  were  mainly  from. 
Argentina.  ■ 

Chile  produces  mainly  fine  crossbred  v;ool  and  normally  exports  about 
70  percent  of  the  total  output.     The  United  Kingdom  is  the  .traditional  destina- 
tion, with  Germany  coming  next  in  importance.     The  prewar  exports  averaged 
23  million  pounds  annually.    During  the  wa,r,  m.o.st  of  the  wool  was  shipped  to 
the  United  States  for  marketing  in  accordance  with  an  agreement  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  United  States  G-overnm.ent s.     Less  than  200,000  pounds  of 
Chilean  wool  were  exported  annually  to  the  United  States  in  the  years  193^-3^. 
During  the  years  l9Ul-'4-5,  out  of  an  annual  average  of  21  million  pounds, 
76  percent  went  to  the  United  States.     The  United  States  ya.s  still  the  chief 
destination  for  the  smaller  exports  of  17  million  pounds  in  19^6,  although 
shipments  to  continental  European  countries  increased.     A  further  decrease  in 
erport.s  of.  Chilean  wool  is  indicated  for  19^7  '''^i'th  shipments  for  the  first 
8  months  being  12  percent  below  a  year- earlier.. 

Peru.- produced  around  20  million  pounds  of  sheep's  v.rool,  which  is  not       '  - 
greatly  different  from  the  average  for  the  years  1936-UO.     Consumption  has 
increased  somewhat  and  now  absorbs  around  60  percent  of  production  on  a  grease 
basis. 

iixports  amounted  to  k  million  pounds  actual  weight  in  19^5»  which  was 
about  one  million  pounds  below  the  1936-UO  aver/;)ge.     The  chief  destination  was 
the  United  States,  which  took  practically  the  total  quantity.    Prior  to  the 
war,   the  chief  destinations  of  Peruvian  wool  ex'DOrts  were  Germajay  and  the 
United  Kingdom.    -Bxports  to  the  United  States  for  the  years  l93'+~3^  averaged 
only  5.000  pounds  annually. 

Relatively  small  quantities  of  wool  are  produced  in  the  other  South 
American  countries,  namely  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Bolivia  and  the  Falkland  Islands, 
but  none  of  them  produces  a,s  much  as  10  million  pounds  annually.     The  wool  is 
chiefly  consumed  within  the  country.     Most  of  them  are  on  an  import  basis  for 
raw  wool  and  finished  products. 


The  \Falkland  Islands  is  the  only '  exception- with 'exports ''averaging  aooat 
:k  millioii-poands  annually  or  practically -the  total  prodaction.    'This  is  nor- 
mally .shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  to  "be  di-spdSed  of '-at  the  aMctioii  sales  ^of 
colonial  -wools. 

l^orth  America 

The:  downx'/ard  revision  in- the  estimate  fdf  the  United  States  is  d^ae  sainly 
to  a .smaller  prodaction  of  pulled  wool,  now  forecast  at  only  5^  Hillion  pounds 
or  the -  smallest  q.aantity  in  many  years.     Production  of  shorn  a:hd  pulled  vool- -in 
IShl  is  estimated  at  3O8  million  po'onds  compared  with  3^1  million  pounds  in 
19^6  and  an  average  for  1936-UO  of  U25  million  pounds.      ■«  furthe'r  small  decline 
is  indicated-f Or  19^S  as  a  result  of  an  es^ected  smaller  num'ter  of  stocx:  sheep 
on  hand  on  January  1,  19^8.     The  19^7  Is'ni'b  crop  v.'as  -the  smallest  in  22  years 
and  next  year's  crop  promises  to  he  even  smaller  'Decause  of  a  further  reduction 
this  year  of  the  number  of -evres  of  "breeding  age.  -     ■  ' 

A,  recent  census  of  she-ep  numbers  made  in  the  Canc^dian  Prairie  Provin-c3s 
has  caused  the  Canadian  Government  to  revise  its  estimate  for  Juno  1-S~^G  down- 
ward from  3,378,000  to  2,9^2,000.     This  necessitstes  a  downward  revision  of  the 
wool  estimate  for  th^t  year  to  17.0  million  pounds.    A  farther  decrease  in 
■  numbers  of  sheep  in  19^7  of  8  percent  bririgs  production  for  19^7  to  the  low 
point  of  ih  million  pounds  which  is  18  percent  below  19^6  r^nd  10  percsnt  belo'w 
the  average  for  the  years  1936-UO.     Shorn  wool  alone  was  lO  million  pounds  in 
19^7  compared  with  the  revised  estim?. te  of  11  million  for  19U6  and  IR  million 
in  19U5. 
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■  Sheep  numbers  and  wool  production  in  the  United  Kingdom  weYe-  .iteriolly 
smaller  in  19U7  as  the  result  of  adverse  v;eather  conditions  during  -the' vinter 
and  spring  months.     The  number  of  sheep  as'  of  J'une  l^k'J  fell  to  lb,  S73, 000,  -  the 
lowest  numbers  in  many  years  and  17  percent  below  I9U5.     Wool  production  shoved 
a  corresponding  decrease  and  is  novr  estimated  at  7O  million  pounds,  agai^ist 
87.5  million  in  19U6  and  an  average  of  110  million  for  the  5  years  1936-UO. 
Several  years  will  be.  necessary  to .  rehabilitate  the  sheep  i.ndustry.  Vr.rious 
subsidies  have-  been  proposed  to  encourage  breeding.     The  gc^'ernment  has  a^ain 
purchased  the  wool  clip  at  an  average  increase  of  6d.  per  pound  on  the  am-.ual 
basic  price  and  the  domestic  wool  is  being  sold  Dt  public  auctions  wx-.ich  be^an 
in  November^     ,       .  .  "  ^ 

The  countries  , of  western  Euro-oe  -oroduce  mainly  fine  and  rediu;-  a-o.  arel  wool 
w'hereas  southeastern  European  co'jntries  produce  a  coarser  quality.  Continental' 
^^P?®  as  a  whole  produced  a  little  under  3O  -percent  of  total  consumption 
requirements  in  the  years  193^-32,   imports  for  ccnsui^otion  totaling  aver  one 
billion  pounds  annually.     k^ith  production  17  lercent  bolo';  the  I93U-38  ave^-o^e 
and  machinery  activity  at  a  high  level,  large"  im-,orts  are ■  necess^^rv  at  voresent. 
Rehabilitation  of  the  sheep  industry  in  ^uro:De;^n  countries  has'alrerdy  begun 
but  with  the  current  need  for  food  it  ma^  be  several  years  before  nunbers-' reach 
the  prfewar  level.    Wool  impo.rts  will  probably  exceed  the ' -^rex^/ar  avera^  -^or 
some  years«  .  •     ~  ^  ~ 
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The  wool  deficit  is  largest  in  France,  Belgian,  Italy,  G-ermany,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland,  and  Spain.     The  countries  of  southeastern- Europe  are  more 
nearly  self  sufficient. 

Spain  is  "by  far  the  nost  inoortant  fine  and  nediun  I'/ool-producing  country 
of  western  ^lurope  with  loroduction  in  19^7  estin:ated'  at '78  million  p-ounds  or 
2h  percent  of  the  continental  EuropeaTi  total.     Some  unofficial  sources  lolo.ce 
current  producti,on  as  low  as  70  niillicn  pounds.     There' has  been  a  decrease 
since  iSkk  when  production  reached  S8  .million  pomids  but  the  output  is  still 
about  lO  percent  above  the  1936-UO  average,  mainly  because  of. some  increase 
in  the  average  weight  of  fleece. 

■    Estimates  of  current  sheep  numbers  vary  from  19  million  to  19,.  5  million 
as  compared  with  the  most  recent  official  estimate  of  23-1  ^89,000  sheep,  of  all 
ages  reported  for  19^2.     The  decrease  is  attributed  to  the  serious  drought 
of  19^5-  from  which  the  sheex^  population  has  not  recovered.     The  recommended 
official  program  for  the  industry,  however,  is  fewer  sheep  and  heavier  fleece 
yield.     UJ    A  little  over  80  iDercent  ■  of  Spanish  wool  is  fine  and  medium  cross- 
bred with-  the  remainder  coarser  wool  used  in  mattresses  and  carpets,     Spain  is 
almost  self  sufficient  as  far  as  raw  wool- Is  concerned  Virith  net  imxDOrts •  very 
small. 

G-e rmany  probably  comes  next  in  continental  Europe  as  a  producer  of  fine 
and  medium  wool,  "although  current  production  is  believed  to-be  .about  25  percent 
below  the  prewar  a, ve rage ,  with  even  a  larger  decrease  from  the ■  record  produc- 
tion of  19^^.     The  -  long-time  trend  in  sheep  numbers  and  in  wool  rproduction  was 
upward  before  and  during  the  war  as  a  result  of  various  government  aids  en- 
couraging larger  production.       -■•        ■  ■ 

Credits  were  riade  available  to  sheep '  raisers  for  the '^ourchase  of  stock  as 
early  as  1935  stxi'^  prices  for  homiO-grown  v/ool  were  fixed  well  above  the' world 
level.     A  rebate  Was  given  by '  the  governrient  to  the  purchasers  of  domestic 
wool.     J'acilitieg  were  also ' granted  sheep-  owners  for  transport  on  railways  and 
a  ^^ational  Pasturage  law  was  included  in  the  Pour  Year  Plan  to  regulate  the 
utilization  df  comriOn  pastures.       ......  .'. 

-'Even  'at' its  largest, '-'dom.estic  production  was  considerably  under  consumiotion 
requirements.     In  the  years  193^~38'  only  12  percent  of  requirements  was' produced 
and  during  the  war  when  norr.ial  sources  of  supply  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
were  inaccessible,'  Germany  was  very  short  of  wool  and  had  to  resort  to  substi- 
tutes on  a  large  scale. ' 

Prance  now  comes  after  Germany  as  a  v/ool-producing  country.     The  trend  in 
sheep  num.bers  and  in  wool  production  has  been  dovmward,  whereas  in  Germany  the 
trend  has  been  upward.     The  average  yield  of  ivool  per  sheerj  in  France  is  also 
below  that  of  Germany. 

■While  wool  production  in  Prance  m.ay  increase  somewhat,  it  is  not  expected 
that  it  will  ever  again  reach  the  19O9-I3  average  of  75  million  pounds,  much 
less  that  of ,  the  iSSO's  emd  I890's  v/hen,   according  to  official  figures,  produc- 
tion was  over  lOO  million  pounds. 


y  Por  further  details  see  Fw  I-U7,  page  10, 
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J'rance  has  always  been  the  nost  important  wool-consuning  country  of  conti- 
nental Europe.     In  the  prewar  years  this  country  produced  only  around  lO  percent 
of  total  consunption  requirements  and  at  present  the  percentage  is  considerably 
lowero     Imports  for  consurption  in  iSkS  ^rere  large,   totaling  57^  n:illion  pounds 
including  v/ool  imported  on  sheep  skins,  or  35  percent  above  the  prevar  average 
(193^-38).     Imports  continued  large  in  the  first  half  of  IS'+T.  aaounting  to 
222  million  pounds,  but  v/ere  ik  percent  snaller  than  in  the  sane  period  of 
19^6.     The  large  ir.TOorts  in  the  first  half  of  last  year  represented  purchases 
made  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  while  wartime  controlled  prices  were  still  in 
effect.    Prices  since  then  have  advanced  materially. 

Wool  production  in  Italy  totaled  approximately  27  r.i]lion  pounds  in  15^7 
which  is  above  the  low  point  to  which  it  fell  in  19^5  still  10  percent 

below  the  1936-UO  ■average. 

Sheep  nur;bers  suffered  a  noticeable  decrease  during  the  war,   resulting  in 
a  decrease  in  wool  production,     farmers  have  taken  little  trouble  to  i-Jprove 
production  in  recent  years,  and  although  breeding  has  been  increased  in  the 
last  two  years  the  number  of  sheep  still  remains  iov/.     Around  UO  percent  of 
Italy's  production  is  fine  wool  for  combing  and  carding,  33  P^^rcent  coarse  and 
ordinary  wool  for  cloth  of  average  V':.lue  and  27  percent  is  used  for  r^attress 
wool . 

Italy  is  now  the  second  most  important  v;ool-consaning  center  01  continental 
Europe.     In  the  prewar  years  domestic  production  took  care  of  about  25  percent 
of  requirements  but  the  proportion  at  present  is  less. 

Imports  of  greasy,  scoured  or  dyed  wool  totaled  162  cillion  pounds  for  the 
entire  year  19^6,  an  increase  of  70  percent  above  the  193U-3S  average.  Ap_^^oxi- 
mately  25  million  pounds  of  the  19U6  imports,  however,  consisted  of  wool  conbed 
or  otherwise  processed  for  foreign  countries  and  to  be  re-exported.     Tnus  the 
actual  quantity  to  be  used  in  the  Italian  industry  for  producing  materials  for 
home  consumption  and  for  export  was  137  million  pounds  or  kk  percent  above  the 
prev;ar  average.     Including  raw  wool,  carded  and  combed  wool  cind  wool  waste,  the 
total  for  19U6  was  167  million  pounds.     Imports  on  a  co:::parabls  basis  for  the 
first  5  months  of  19I+7  exceeded  that  for  the  whole  year  19U6  and  amo'onted  to 
192  million  pounds,  ik  percent  of  which  ^^ras  for  processing  for  foreign 
countries  (classed  as  temporary  imports). 

Belgium  produces  less  than  one  million  po'unds  of  wool  arjiually  "cut  is  an 
important  consum.er  and  thur,  req'oires  large  ijnoorts.     The  quantity  i=C)orted  in 
1946  for  consumption  (imports  less  rc-er^^orts)  totaled  2k^  nillion  po.unds, much 
of  which  was  imported  for  processing  for  foreign  countries.    Prewar' consunptio- 
averaged  a  little  over  120  million  pounds  annually.     Inoorts  less  ^-e-exports 
in  the  first  half  of  19U7  totaled  126  million  pounds.  ' 

Poland  and^  Chechoslovakia,  while  relatively  sr^all  ziroducers  of  wool,  have 
iraoortant  wool  industries  which  req-uire  a  considerable  quantity  of  iToorted 
wool.     These  two  countries  com.bined  nov  ^oroduce  less  vooi   t^.an*  ir  orewar  years 
when  domestic  production  represented  a  little  over  10  oercent        consumpti-^n  ' 
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The  six  5/  coantrie s  •  of  soatheastern  Egro-pe  nov  produce  roughly  IO6  million 
pounds,  within  prewar  houndarie.s,   or  5  percent  above  I9U6  but  3O  percent  less 
than  in  prewar  years.  "  Practically  all  of  these  countri.es,   except  Rumania, 
showed  a  slight  increase. in  production  above  19^6  but  the  quality  was  poorer 
due  to  scarcity  of  feed.  ■  Rumnia  is  the  nost  iinportant  producing  country  of 
this  group  and  th^^second  largest  wool-producing  country  of  continental  Europe. 
Yugoslavia  coitbs  next  to  Runania,   then  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Hungary  and  Albania 
in  the  order  named. 

The  wool  produced  in  these  countries,  with  the  exception  of  Hungary,,  is 
of  a  coarse  low  quality,  chiefly  suitable  for  the  production  of  handmade  cloth 
materials  for  farmers,  shepherds  and  woodsmen.     Other  home  industry  uses 
include  coarse  blankets,   spreads,   carpets,  sacks  and  vrraps.  ' 

Rumania  produced  considerably  less  wool  in  19^7  than  in: the  years  1936-UO 
when  production  reached  5O  million  pounds  annually.     South  Dobrudja,  v/hich  wa.s 
a  part  of  prewar  Rumania,   is  now  part  of  B'ulgaria  but  this  accounts  for  a  rela- 
tively small  part  of  the  decrease  as  compared  with  prewar.     The  immediate  c^-use 
of  a  smaller  clip  in  19^7  ^''S-S  the  19^6  drought  v/hich  adversely  affected  pro-" 
duction  in  the  spring  of  19^7* 

Approximately  SR  to  90  percent  of  Ramanian  sheep  are  run  on  a  farm-flock 
basis.     The  government  program  provides  forage  for  subsistent  livestock,  v/ork 
and  breeding  animals,  but  the  major  drought  relief  program  is  nat'orally  con- 
centrated on  providing  food.     Large  numbers  of  sheep  and  other  livestock  were 
slaughtered  during  the  sumjner  of  19U6  because  of  lack  of  feed  and  water  in  the 
eastern  third  of  Rumania,        ■  ' 

Sixty  percent  of  Rumanian  wool  production  is  from  the  Turcana  breed. 
These  sheep  have  long  thick  fleeces  and  develop  perfectly  in  mountain  areas. 
They  have  a  long  outer  fiber  and  an  under  fiber  which  is  short.     The  wool  is 
principally  used  in  household  industry  for  blankets  and  carpets.     The  next 
most  important  breed  is  the  Tigae  which  furnishes  about  3^-*  percent  of  the 
production  and  is  chiefly  used  in  the  textile  mills.     It  is  a  medium  wool  of 
very  good  quality  and  much  in  demand  by  the  mails  because  of  its  fineness  and 
elasticity.    ;The  remiainder  of  the  sheep  in  R'omania  are  principally  crosses 
between  these  two  breeds  or  crosses  ^ifith  the  merino. 

Rumania  has  a  larger  wool  consumption  than  any  other  country  of  south- 
eastern Europe  and  in  the  years  193^~3^  supplied  99*5  percent  from  doriestic 
production.     At  present  probably  not  Tiore  than  7O  percent  of  requirements  is 
produced,   although  not  much  information  is  coming  from  this  area  at  present. 

Because  of  its  coarse  quality,   not  much  more  than  one-third  of  the  domestic 
clip  is  ordinarily  used  in  the  mechanized  industry,   the  bulk  being  consumed 
in  village  handicrafts,-  •  ^' 

5/  Rur.ania,  Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria,  Hungary ,   Greece  and  Albania. 
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Yugoslavia  has  plans  for  expanding  th^  sheep  'and  wool-  indastry.  Sheep 
are  to  be  increased  several  million  head  a.!boy.&:  the  present  nunters  and  a 
material  inrorovement  in  the  average  yield  per  fleece  i.s  erpected.-  Production 
of  v/ool  in  19^7  was  apparently  considerably  belovr  the  prevar  level.  I>or:estic 
production  is  not.  sufficient;  for  consunption  requirei'ients  and  Imports  are 
necessary.         .  ' 

Compulsory  wool  collections  are  still  in  effect  and  the  regulations  for 
19^7  are  more  severe  than  for  194-6.     Lists  of  the  number  of  sheep  and  lambs 
owned.. by  individual  farmers  are  kept  and  peasants  with  5  sheep  and  'Jp  are 
required  to  deliver  a  stated  amount  of  vrool  per  sheep  and  lamb.     After  the 
required  deliveries  have  be en_  made  they  may  dispose  of  the  re-^inder  as  they 
wish  but  special^ efforts  are  being  made  to,  have  it  marketed  through  coopera- 
tives and  other  government-directed  channels.    Difficulties  are  encountered 
in  effecting  deliveries  as  the  black  market  price  is  much  higher  than  the  price 
fixed  by.  the  gove.rnment. 

"Jugoslavia  was  the  second  most  important  wool-consuming  countiy  of  south- 
, .eastern  -Surope  before  the  wx  and  domestic  v;ool  furnished  8U  percent  of  total 
requirements.     Im:-ocrts  of  raw  v/ool  were  larger  than  in  Bulgaria  or'  Rumania  and 
averaged  g  million  pounds  annually  with  exports  averaging  one  million  pounds. 
-  With  the  present  reduced  domestic  production,   import  requiremente  have  nec- 
■  •essarily  increased^ 

Wool  production  in  Bulgaria,  including  Southern  Dobrudja,  is  estimated  at 
26  m.illion  pounds  in  19^7  '^^  IS  percent  above  corresponding  estimates  for  19^« 
Only  rough  estimates  are  available  and  exact  coirrparison  with  prewar  years  is 
not  possible,  but  Bulgarian  production  appears  to  be  nearer  the  prewar  level 

than  that  of- Rumania. 

Bulgaria  was  almost  self  sufficient  in  wool  production  in  prewar  ;,-ears 
and  with  production  about  at  the  prewar  level,  will  have  relatively -small- 
import  requirements. 

Sheep  numbers  in  Greece  are  being  steadily  increased.  AX  the  present' 
rate  it  seems  likely  that  numbers  m.ay  again  reach  the  prewar  level  in  a  few 
years. 

.  .  Wool  production  naturally  follov/s  the  trend  in  sheep  numbers  and  a  sub- 
stantial increase,  has  oqcurred  since  19^  v;hen  the  lowest  wartime  level  wris 
reached.,   Production,  however,  at  15  million  pounds  is  approximately^  22  percent 
below  the  prewar  average.     The  quality  of  the  wool  is  such  as  to  limit  utiliza- 
tion largely  to  hor.e  spinning  and  weaving.     Greece  was  the  fourth  most  im- 
portant consumer  . of  raw  v/ool  in  southeastern  iiurope- in  prewar  years  and  supplied 
from  domestic  production  a  little  over  75  percent  of  total  req'uirements.  With 
reduced  production,  import  req'Jdrer.ents  will  be  larger.     In  i9U6  only  2  million 
pounds  were  imported  compared  with  an  average  prewar  importation  of  7  million 
pounds  annually. 

Wool  production  in  Albania  now  slightly  exceeds  the  1936-UO  level. 

Hungary  now  produces  an  insignificant  quantity  of  wool.     Production  in 
1947  is  estimated  at  only  k  million  pounds  or  about  one-third  of  prewar. 
Hungary  has  a  present  machinery  capacity  for  using  22  million  pounds  of  raw 
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wool  annually,    -lif forts  are  "being  r.ade  to  increase  sheep  nunters  and  wool 
production,  which  suffered  a  serious  sethack  during  the  war,  iDut  the  lack  of 
"breeding  animals  and  inadequate  pasture  facilities  are  now  delaying  recovery. 

Hungary  was  ahout  self  sufficient  in  raw  wool  "before  the  war  "but  large 
iniports  will  now  "be  necessary  for  some  years  to  come.     Only  2  million  pounds 
were  imported  in  19^6,  chiefly  from  the  Soviet  Union,     In  early  19^7  ^3  months) 
one  m.illion  pounds  were  imported;  the  chief  source  was  Australian  wool  from 
the  United  Kingdom, 

The  situation  in  French  l^^'orth  Africa  is  som.ewhat  similar  to  that  in  the 
l^ear  and  Middle  East  with  a  large  part  of  the  sheep  owners  "belonging  to 
nomadic  tri"bes.     In  addition  drought  or  "bad  winter  storms  may  cause  hea.vy 
deaths.     Hand  feeding  "by  natives  is  practically  unknown.     In  some  years  well- 
distri"buted  rainfall  results  in  plenty  of  natural  pasturage,  and  sheep 
flourish.     In  other  years  rainfall  is  insufficient  or  received  at  the  wrong 
time  and  the  scarcity  of  vegetation  decimates  flocks. 

Morocco  is  the  largest  v/ool-producing  country  of  French  North  Africa. 
Production  from  taxed  and  untaxed  sheep  is  estimated  at  25  million  pounds  in 
19^7»      decrease  of  17  percent  "below  19^6.    Production  is  now  38  percent  telow 
19^3*'    Sheep  num."bers  increased  rapidly  from  19^0  to  19^3         ^  almost  total 
a'bsence  of  vegetation  in  19^5'  which  continued  into  19^6,   resulted. in  hec^vy 
losses  of  sheep  in  19^5  from  which  they  have  not  yet  recovered. 

Morocco  exported  ik  million  pounds  of  v/ool  in  193^  with  over  JO  percent  of 
the  total  going  to  Prance.    Hone  went  to  the  United  States. 

^ool  production  in  Alc;eria  from,  taxed  and  untaxed  sheep  is  estimated  at 
20  million  pounds  in  19^7  which  is  2  percent  a"bove  19^6  "but  lU  percent  "below 
19^2. 

The  official  estimates  issued  "by  the  Algerian  Government  cover  only  the 
quantity  officially  recognized  as  corir;ercial  and  not  the  total  quantity  pro- 
duced.    Thus  they  did  not  include  the  "black  mx^^et  transactions  during  the 
war  nor,  of  course,  the  amounts  kept  "by  producers. 

The  only  estimates  of  sheep  num"bers  issued  "by  official  sources  cover  the 
nurroer  of  sheep  taxed.     Thus  an  estim.ate  of  total  sheep  num'bers  is  made  diffi- 
cult Decause  no  accurate  check  can  "be  made  of  the  owners  evading  the  tax  or  of 
riortality,  v;hich  last  deioends  on  the  very  varia"ble  weather  factor  in  Algeria. 
In  the  winter  of  I'^kk-h^,   in  one  night,  a  snowstormi  killed  a"bout  1,500,000 
sheep  in  the  Department  of  Constantine. 

'  The  long-time  trend  in  sheep  raising  appears  to  "be  downward  on  the  western 
high  plains  of  Algeria  where  sheep  raising  reached  a  ma,ximum  in  19O8.  Since 
1919  they  have  tended  to  decline  "before  the  exaggera.ted  extension  of  grain 
production  and  increasing  cosipetition  from  the  flocks  of  the  nomadic  inhab- 
itants of  the  Sahara,  according  to  an  article  on  the  Geographical  Regions  of 
Algeria  "by  Professor  Jean  Despois  pu"blished  in  L 'Jncyclopedie  Coloniale  et 
Maritime  of  19^6,   translated  hy  a  member  01  the  American  Embassy  at  Algiers. 
The  article  states  further  . that  the  recent  construction  of  "Gourbis"  of  earih 
and  houses  rather  than  the  traditional  tent  on  the  Hodna  Plains  and  in  Eastern 
Tell  by  former  nomadic  sheep  raisers  is  a  sign  of  settling  down  and  often  too 
of  the  beginning  of  impoverishment-.     Many  have  been  ruined  by  trying  to  raise 
i grain  without  proper  irrigation. 
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The  principal .destination  of  exports -of ,  wool  from  Algeria  is  France, 
These  experts  totaled  , 7U1 , 000  pcunds  in  19H6.    ^^xports  were  very  small  in 
ISkk  and.  19U5  and  none  were  reported  in  19^3-     ?efcre  the  v;ar  in  153^-,  export- 
amounted  to  ih  million  pounds  of  grease  and  scoured  wccl.     In  addition  seine 
wool  was  exDorted  on  skins.     Very  little  wool  comes  to  the  United  States  from 
Algeria. 

Tunisia  produced  a'bout  11  million  pounds  of  wool  in  19^7  or  slightly  less 
than  in  19^6.        further  decrease  is  indicated  for  19^^. 

Sheep  numbers  v;e re  increasing  hef ore  the  Axxs  occupation 'and  reached 
3,667,000  in  19^2..    In  I9i^!4  the  numher  was  estimated  at^  3, 327,  OCG.  Since 
that  year  near-drought  conditions,  particularly/  acute  ih  the  sheep  -raising 
regions  of  central  Tunisia,  ■  have  caused  a  steady  decline  to  an  estimated 
2,783,000  at  the  end  of  19,U6.     It  is  expected  that  'by  the  end  of  1914-7  they 
will  have  fallen  still  further  to  2  nillica  head. 

Tunisia  exported  9  million  pcunds  of  wool  in  193?  ^-'^       percent  vent  to 
France .  ^ 

.  FEiaciPAl  C^tlT  WOCL  PROJ'JCII^'G  ^0Ui;TP.I.fc5 

Many  of  the  sheep  owners  in  the  l^ear  and  ^-iiddle  -li^ast  "belong  to  no2iadic 
tribes.     These  owners  may  easily  drive  their  sheep  across  boundaries  for  the 
purpose  of  escaping  the  tax  or  for  shearing,  depending  on  marKeting  conditions 
in  the  several  countries.     For  these  reasons  accurate  estimates  of  sheep 
numbers  and  of  wool  production  are  not  available  and  only  rough  estisatc^:  are 
possible. 

This  area  includes  the  important  carpet  wool  surplas-proiucing  ccor.tries 
of  Asia  Minor,  namely,  T'opkey,   Iran,   Iraq  and  Syria. 

Latest  estimates' indicate  an  upward  revision  in  the  19U7  estiaiate  for 
Turkey-,  to  55  million  pounds,  which  is  still  20  percent  below  the  rerisod 

estimate  for  19U6.       •  ■  . 

The  trend  in  sheep  numbers  and  in  wool  production  has  been  downward  sice: 
19^5  and  is  now  1-9  percent  under  the  prewar  average.     The  main  reason  given 
for  the  decline  in  sheep  niumbers  since  19U5  is  the  large-scale  slaughtering  of 
sheep  because  of  high  prices  for  mutton. 

Exports  of. wool  from  Turkey  were  prohibited  daring  the  war.     They  tctalei 
one  million  pounds  in  l9Ub,  about  half  to  the  Urate!  States  and  half  to 
Bulgaria.     This  compares  '.-ith  an  average  export  for  the  years  193U-38  of 
17  million  pounds  annually  with  Germany  and' the  Soviet  Union  the'main  destina- 
tions.    In  the  first  half  -of  19^7  approximately  one  million  oounds  were 
exported  with  the  bulk  going  to  the  United  States.     Turkey  has  greatly  increased 
imports,  principally  of  fine  wool,  which  amounted  to  9  million  pounds  in  19U6. 

Wool  production  in  Iran  in  19U7  is  estim;ated  at  70  million  pounds  or 

ap:oroximately  the  same  as  in.  19I+6  but  17  percent  belov  the  average  for  the 

years  .1936-1+0.     The  quantity  of  shorn  wool  -oroduced  was  20  millicn  pounds  or 

slightly  smaller  than  in  19U6.     The  quantity  of  wool  palled  from  slka-htered 

sheep  was  larger  than  for  any  recent  :y'ear,  reaching  aT?iDrcximately  ""O  nillion 
piunds, 
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Contrary  to  earlier  reports  it  is  now  stated  that  the  quality  of  the 
clip  is  not  as  good  as  last  year's..    Fleeces  v/ere  lighter  as  a  result  of  less 
favorable  i\reather  but  .a  larger  number  of  sheep  were  shorn. 

Owing  to  heavy  slaughter  and  high  death  losses  it  is  expected  that  sheep 
numbers  as  of  I'ferch  21,  19^8  will  be  slightly  lov/er  than  the  13,190,000 
reported  in  March  19^7*     "^his,  together  with  the  present  unfavorable  range 
conditions,  may  cause  a  decrease  in  wool  production  in  19^8. 

Stocks  of  wool  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  season  April  1  were 
approximately  18  million  pounds,  as  compared  v;ith  22  million  at  the  same 
date  of  19U6.     Stocks  have  been  reduced  a„s  compared  with  the  record  of  3I 
million  in  19^2  but  are  still  considerably  above  the  prexirar  average  of 
9  million  pounds.     Stocks  .as  of  October  1  were  estimated  at  about  26  million 
pounds  mostly  in  the  hands  of  dealers.     MiUs  were  reported  as  buying  only 
for  current  requirements. 

Domestic  consujiiption  in  the  19^7-^8  season  v/as  expected  to  be  about 
19  million  pounds,  a  decrease  of  3  percent  below  19^d-'+7  ar-d.  about  on  the 
level  with  average  prewar  consumption. 

Exports  during  the  19^6-^7  season  increased  to  I3  million  pounds  and  were 
about  twice  as  large  as  the  average  for  the  tvro  preceding  seasons.  Included 
is  an  estimate  for  wool     e xp or ted_, without  clearing  customs,   stated  to  be  large 
during  recent  years  according  to  informed  sotorces. 

Imports  of  wool  into  Iran  are  relatively  small  and  are  principally  fine 
wools  from  Aastralia  for  blending  purposes. 

Iraq '  s  wool  production  in  19^7  is  estimated  to  have  reached  at  least 
2h  million  pounds  and  may  have  been  somewhat  larger.    Production  is  now  about 
12  percent  above  the  average  for  the  years  1936-UO.  -       .  . 

Livestock  was  reported  in  generally  good  condition  at  shearing  time. 
The  majority  of  sheep  are  kept  by  nomadic  or  semi-nomadic  tribes  concentrated 
in  the  mountainous  area  in  the  summer  and  moving  to  the  desert  pastures  in 
winter-     Unofficial  estimates  place  present  sheepj  numbers  in  the  neighborhood 
of  8  laillion.  .  This  compared  with  only  6  nillioh  at  the  beginning  of  19UU 
when  they  reached  a  low  level. 

Iraq  is  an  important  exporter  of  caipet  v;ool.     i'xports  to  the  United 
States  in  19^6  amounted  to  lO  million  pounds  but  were  very  much  smaller  in 
19^7-     Trading  was  almost  a,t  a  standstill  owing  to  the  reluctance  of  pro- 
ducers to  lower  prices  to  the  level  prevailing  in  foreign  markets. 

Syria  and  Lebanon  are  estimated  to  have  produced  about  I3  million  pounds 
of  wool,  grease  basis,   in  19^7'  which  is  9  percent  below  19^6  but  3O  percent 
above  the  1936-UO  average. 

Sheep  mortality  in  19^7  is  estima.ted  as  high  as  3O  percent  by  trade 
source's  and  the  surviving  num.ber  in  Syria  at  2,50Q,000. 
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A  spring  drought  res'ulted  in  poor  pastures  and  consequent  sheep  losses. 
Continuing  heavy  slaughter  of  flocks  because  of  shortage  of  pasture  is  especte 
to  affect  materially  19^S  T^rool  production. 

In  order  to  encourage  sheep  "breeding,   the  Syrian  G-overnment  is  considerin 
three  impo;rtan.t  me-asures"'    (l)"  The  estr.clish2r.ent  of  wells  at  important  centra 
points  to  insure  flocks:  against  losses  cauced  "by  droughts  similar  to  this 
year's;   (2)  government  aid'  to  farmers  to  encourage  increased  sheep  "breeding; 
(3)  abolition  of  the  head  tax-     Considering  Syria's  present  financial  situa- 
tion such  measures  are  not  likely  to  "be  put  into  effect  imriedlately. 

Syria  normally  has  an  exportable  surplus  of  carpet  wool.     In  19^6  ejqjorts 
amounted  to  6,302,000  pounds,  with  approxi::ately  half  going  to  the  United 
States.  ■  This  includes  the  carryover  from  19U5  when  there  v/ere- no  recorded 
exports.    Present  indications  are  that  most  of  the  19^7  clip  and  the  iS'Uo 
carryover  estimate    of  2  million  pconds  vill  reach  the  world  riarket  before 
the  19U8  clip  comes  on  the  market  next  s-orir.g. 

^ar  East 

Wool  production  in  India  in  19^7  is  roughly  estimated  at  approximately 
83- million  pounds  based  on      reported  5O  million  sheep  as  of  January  1-  19^7. 
Latest  reports  state  that  the  autumn  or  yellow  clip  for  19^7  will  be  10  to 
15  percent  below  the-pret/ar  production  or  about  kl  million  pounds.     The  white 
spring  clip  and  the  yellow  fall  clip  constitute  the  bulk  of  Indian  prodoctior. 
In  addition  around  lO  million  pouriis  of  greys  are  produced.     Stocks  of  the 
white  or  spring  clip  a,re  said  to  be  exhausted. 


China  i&  one  of  the  world's  largest  surplus  producers  of  carpet  wdoI. 
Estimates  of  producti on- are  only  approximate  but  according  to  last' available 
information,  production  in  China  and  dependencies,  excluding  O-ater.  >iongol4a, 
totaled  75  million  pounds  in  I9U7,  a  decrease  of  12  perc'ent  conpared- with' th- 
average  for  I936-UO  and  17  percent  below  193I-35.     Possibly  another  3O  nillioii 
pounds  is  produced'  in'  Outer  Mongolia.  '  .  • 

China  has;  been  in  a  continuous  state  of  upheaval  since  19^6.  before 
that  year  wool'  exports  averaged  52  million  pounds  in  193I-35  ^nually, 
29  million  overseas,  27  million  pounds  of  which  went  to  tri  United  3tatv.s. 
Twenty- three  million- pounds  went  to  the  Soviet  Union  ever -land  bouniaries 
from  Outer  Mongolia  and  S-iakiang.- 

The  present  movement  to  the  Soviet  Union  is  ur:-:ncv;n.     "r^tcd  States 
trade  statistics  show  that  approximately  6  million  rounds  of  Chinese  wool 
were  imported  in  19 U6-U7.  compared  with  7  million  TJOunds  in  13k^~kS, 
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Jiixports  "by  sea  have  "bden.  hamipered  by  the'  civil  war  as  well  as  "by  lahor, 
transportation  and  exchange  difficulties.     Foreign  trade  prospects  are  ex- 
pected to  remain  unfavorable,  so  long  as  "business  is  subjected  to  present 
controls  whereby  imports  are  subsidized  instead  of  exDorts.     '  '  .-  .  . 

■Chinese  business  circles  are  said  to  favor  the  "link  system"  even  if 
government  would  retain  20  percent  of  export  exchange  for  its  own  use. 

,Only  a  rough  approximation  of  the  trend  in  sheep  numbers  and  of  wool 
production  since  the  war  is  possible  in  the. Soviet  Union.    Production  of  wool 
in  19^+7  is  estimated  to  have  rea.ched  270  million  pounds  or  about  the  average 
for  the  years  1936-UO.  : 

Prior  to  the  war  considerable  progress  had  been  made  in  improving  the 
sheep,  and  coarse  wool,  vrhich  had  formerly  represented-  almost  the   total  clip, 
was  reduced  to.  about  72.  percent  of  the  total  -  the  remainder  being  fine  and 
medium  wool..  At  the  same  time  the  average  weight  of  fleece  was  increased. 

5'he  war*  and  the  German  occupation  caused,  great  damage  to  sheep  breeding, 
having  diminished  the  number  of  fine  and  semi-coarse  wool  in  the  occupied 
areas.     The . restoration,  and  increase  of  fine  wooled  sheep  is  one  of  the 
important  postrwar  projects  and  progress  along  this  line  has  already  been 
made. 

Soviet  Union  has  always  imrported  wool  with  prev/ar  imports  averaging 
about  62  million  pounds  annually,,  principally  over  land  boundaries  from 
China,   Iran  and  iif ghanistan.     During  the  war  imports  of  fine  wool  increased 
from  Allied  sources.     Since  the  war  Soviet  Union  has  competed  at  the  wool 
sales  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  also  purchased  about  20  million  pounds  in 
South  America  in  19U6-U7. 
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WOOL:    Production  in -specified  countries,  greasy  basis, 

-    averages  L931-35  and  1936        ' annual  19^5  to  19^+7  l/ 


Continent  and  Country 


North ■ America 
Canada  . 
United  States  - 
Shorn 
Pulled  - 
,T6tal  ■ 

Estimated  total 

Europe 
Albania 
Bulgaria  ' 
Eire 

Estonia        '     '  " 
Finland 
France  5/ 
Grcrraany 

Greece       ■       ■  '   ■  , 

Hungary 

Italy  •  : 

Latvia        ■  ' 
Lithuania 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Poland 
Portugal 
Rurao.nia 
Spain 

United  Kingdom 
Yugoslavia 

Estimated  total  6/ 
Soviet  Union  ~ 

Asia 

Iran 
Iraq 

Syria  and  Lebanon 
Turkey 
Afghanistan 
Chi:ia  7/ 
India  ~ 

Estimated  total  8/: 
South  America 

Argentina  9/ 

Brar:il  10 

Chile 

Peru  11/ 

Uruguay  12/ 
 .5£i±i!l?:;^ed_t  otal  1 3  / 
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|( Continued  from  preceding  page) 

WOOL:    Production  in  specified  countries,  greasy  "basis, 

averages  1931-35  and  I936-I+O,  annual  I9I+5  to  l^k^  l/ 


:   Average  ;  :  ^7~~'  2/ 

Continent  and  Country      :~l931-35    :  1936-40  :    19^5      :    19^6  "    :  I9k7 


:  Million    V  Million  :  Million  :  Million    :  Million 
'  P'^^^^s      '  pounds    :  pounds     :  pounds      :  pounds 
Af  ri  ca  :  :  :  :  : 

Algeria  :  19. 1:         22.6:         21.6:  19. 8:  20.2 

Egypt  :  5.8:  7.5:  5.6:  5.6:  5.6 

French  Morocco  :  30.7:         35-1:         Uo.O:  30.0:  25.0 

Tunisia  :  11.9:         12.0:         13.2:  11.8:  11.0 

Union  of  South  Africa    Ik/:         269.5:  252. 3j_  210.0:  209.3;  200_^ 

Estimated  total  15/:  353^1:  iW^l  297-5;  ^:JL  ^^^9^0 


Oceania  :  :  :  :  : 

Australia  :      1,010.5:    1,051.9:       932.9:        970.0:  980.O 

New  Zealand  :  SSl.l^  3^3-82  3^5^!  .3^0.0^  360_^0_ 

Estimated  total       ;    "l729i;5:   "1,3^579:  "l,29B.O:  li330Tlj  I,3li0.1  ' 


Estimated  world       :  :  :  :  : 

total    16/  :      3,6Uo.O:    3,920.0:    3,790.0:      3,800.0:  3,720.0 


ij  For  summary  purposes  wool  produced  mostly  in  the  spring  in  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere is  combined  with  that  produced  in  the  season  "beginning  July  1  or  October  1 
of  the  same  year  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.    Pulled  wool  is  included  for  most 
countries  at  its  greasy  equivalent.     2/  Preliminary.     3/  Includes  estimates  for 
Mexico,  Newfoundland,  Netherlands "^/■est  Indies,  Guatemala  and  El  Salvador,     k/  In- 
cludes Southern  Dobrudja  with  Bulgaria  and  excludes  it  from  Rumania  for  these  years 
5/  Data  for  years  19^5  and  19^6  not  comparable  with  prewar  and  19^7.     6/  Includes 
estimates  for  countries  producing  2  million  pounds  or  less,  namely  Austria,  Belgium 
Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Iceland,  Sweden  and  Switzerland.     7/  Includes  China  Proper 
(22  provinces),  Manchuria,  Jehol  and  Sinkiang  (Turkestan).     8/  Includes  estimates 
for  Cyprus,  Palestine,  Trans- Jordan  and  Outer  Mongolia.     9/  Based  on  estimates  of 
the  Buenos  Aires  Branch,  First  National  Bank  of  Boston,     lo/  Estimates  based 
largely  on  production  in  Eio  Grande  do  Sul,  which  produces  about  80  percent  of  the 
total.     11/  Based  on  surveys  of  the  Junta  Nacional  de  la  Industria  Lanar.     12/  Es- 
itimates  of  the  Camara  Mercantil  de  Productos  del  Pais  (Mercentile  Exchange  of 
Uruguay).     I3/  Includes  relatively  small  production  in  Bolivia,  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
Falkland  Islands,  Paraguay  and  Venezuela.     Ih/  Union  of  South  Africa,  Union  Pro- 
tectorates and  South  West  Africa.     I5/  Includes  estimates  for  Kenya,  French  West 
Africa  and  Togo  and  Libya.     16/  Pounded  to  tens  of  millions. 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of 
official  statistics  of  foreign  governmeni^  reports  of  United  States  foreign  service 
officers,  results  of  office  research,  and  other  information.    Estimates  for  coun- 
tries having  changed  boundaries  have  been  adjusted  to  prewar  boundaries  except  as 
noted. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural  pro- 
duction»  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  iigricultural  Relations  Committee  on 
Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.     For  this  report  the  Committee  was  composed 
of  Joseph  A.  Becker  J  Chairmant  C-.M«  Purvesj  Floyd  E.  Davis »  Esther  H.  Johnson. 
Anna  A.  Jones*  and  Constance  H.  Parnworth. 


